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Consortium  Establishes 
Network  of  AITC  Programs 

The  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom  (AITC)  Consor- 
tium, a network  of  state  AITC  programs,  was 
formally  established  at  a meeting  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  following  the  National  Conference  in 
July.  The  organization,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  state  AITC  programs,  will  provide  national 
leadership  in  promoting  agricultural  literacy 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mark  Linder,  executive  director  of  the  California 
Foundation  for  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom,  was 
elected  as  the  first  president  of  the  Consortium. 
Diane  Olson  from  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  is 
president-elect.  Other  members  of  the 
Consortium’s  executive  committee  include  Anne 
Fitzgerald,  Delaware;  Andy  Fagan,  New  York; 
Donna  Reynolds  (Secretary),  Georgia;  Doty 
Wenzel,  Florida;  Al  Withers  (Treasurer),  Minne- 
sota; Ellen  Hellerich,  Nebraska;  Debra  Spielmaker, 
Utah;  and  Ben  Damonte,  Nevada. 

The  original  discussions  about  creating  a 
national  organization  of  AITC  programs  were  held 
during  the  1996  National  Conference  in  California, 
Linder  says.  Over  the  next  year,  representatives 
from  each  of  the  four  regions  met  to  develop  a 
mission  statement,  constitution,  and  bylaws  for  the 
organization.  These  were  approved  by  voting 
delegates  in  July. 

The  Consortium’s  primary  mission  is  to  promote 
agricultural  literacy  programs,  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  a professional  network  for  state  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Classroom  programs,  and  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  other  national  agricultural 
leadership  and  literacy  programs  to  achieve 
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Using  the  Internet 
Links  Utah’s  AITC 
with  Teachers 

“Agriculture:  Your  Link  to  Life”  is  the 
new  slogan  for  the  Utah  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program.  It  reflects  not 
only  the  high-tech  nature  of  today’s 
agriculture,  but  also  the  program’s 
use  of  the  Internet  to  stay  in  touch 
with  teachers  in  all  corners  of  the 
state. 

“We’re  a small  program  in  a large 
says  Debra  Spielmaker,  state  contact  for  Utah’s 
AITC  program.  The  program  is  headquartered  at 
Utah  State  University,  located  30  miles  south  of  the 
Idaho  border.  Most  of  the  state’s  citizens  live  in  the 
Wasatch  Front,  about  90  miles  away.  “With  only 
one  staff  member,  we  need  to  use  technology  to 
reach  out  to  teachers  throughout  this  very  large 
state.” 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  state’s  educators  have 
access  to  the  World  Wide  Web.  Utah  is  the  home 
to  many  high-tech  firms,  and  the  state’s  governor 
has  made  a commitment  to  have  every  school  on 
line.  While  that  goal  has  not  been  achieved  yet, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  state’s  teachers  can 
use  the  Internet  in  their  classrooms. 

“Besides  providing  the  wiring  to  make  sure 
schools  have  access  to  the  Internet,  our  state  has 
also  emphasized  teacher  inservice  so  teachers 
learn  how  to  use  the  resources  available  online,” 
Spielmaker  says.  “Utah’s  teachers  are  very  savvy 
users  of  technology.” 

The  Utah  AITC  web  site  (http://ext.usu.edu/aitc) 
meets  the  needs  of  this  sophisticated  audience. 

Continued  on  page  7 


As  more  and  more  schools  gain  access  to  the 
Internet,  teachers  and  students  are  discovering 
ways  to  learn  about  agriculture  online.  This  special 
section  of  Notes  is  designed  to  identify  some  of  the 
newest,  best,  and  most  interesting  web  sites. 

Web  Site  Offers  links  to 
Many  Ag-Related  Sites 

The  Internet  can  be  a wonderful  way  to  learn  about 
agriculture.  But  it  can  be  difficult  to  find  all  the  web 
sites  that  include  agricultural  information. 

One  excellent  resource  is  Ag-Links,  a web  site 
that  includes  links  to  many  ag-related  home  pages. 
From  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Texas 
Beef  Council  and  from  the  University  of  California 
Sustainable  Agriculture  Research  and  Education 
Program  to  the  American  Crop  Protection  Associa- 
tion, this  web  site  is  a great  place  to  start  learning 
more  about  agriculture. 

The  links  are  organized  into  seven  categories: 
general  agriculture:  farms,  ranches  and  companies; 
associations;  markets;  magazines  and  newsletters; 
government:  and  research  and  education.  Many 
state  Ag  in  the  Classroom  home  pages  can  be 
accessed  through  this  web  site. 

Find  Ag  Links  at  http://vww.gennis.com/ 
aglinks.html 


Take  a “Virtual  Tour” 

As  school  budgets  become  more  and  more  limited, 
field  trips  are  often  the  first  things  to  be  eliminated. 
But  teachers  and  students  with  access  to  the 
Internet  can  take  “virtual  tours”  of  many  agriculture- 
related  facilities. 

For  example,  the  Utah  AITC  web  site  offers  a 
tour  of  the  Utah  State  University  research  green- 
house. Full  color  photographs  show  everything 
from  young  wheat  and  soybean  plants  on  hydro- 
ponic flats  to  the  phytoremediation  lab  to  the  lab’s 
automatic  nutrient  delivery  system.  There’s  even  a 
picture  of  the  lab’s  kitchen  with  the  caption  “You 
can  just  smell  the  coffee!” 

Take  the  tour  at  http://ext.usu.edu/aitc  by 
clicking  on  “tours”. 
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USDA  Scientists  Offer  Lab 
Experiments  for  High 
School  Biology 


What  if  USDA  research  scientists  could  visit  high 
school  biology  classrooms  to  help  teachers  and 
students  develop  experiments?  Thanks  to  the 
Internet,  they  can.  A site  maintained  by  USDA’s 
Agricultural  Research  Service  offers  a series  of 
experiments  that  will  help  young  scientists  learn 
more  about  seed  germination,  relative  humidity, 
and  radiant  energy. 

Each  experiment  includes  information  on  the 
grade  level  for  which  it  is  appropriate,  subject 
areas,  teaching  objectives,  materials  needed,  and 
the  time  involved  in  conducting  the  experiment. 
Background  information,  step-by-step  instructions 
on  conducting  the  experiment,  and  research 
references  are  also  included. 

Experiments  include 

• LED  Radiometers 

• Relative  Humidity:  An  Important 
Environmental  Measurement 

• Effect  of  Cold  Storage  on  Seeds 

• Effect  of  Light  on  Seed  Germination 

• Seed  Germination  Tests 

• Chi-Square:  The  Basic  Statistical  Method 
Used  in  Inheritance  Studies 

• Mariotte  Siphon. 

The  site  is  located  at  http:// 

\AAww.  u swc  I . ars . ag  .g  ov/expe  r/expe  r.  htm . 


ARS  Site  Offers  Fun  and 
Amazing  Facts  About  Honey 
Bees 


Did  you  know  that. honey  bees  fly  at  15  miles 
per  hour?  Did  yow  know  that  the  term  “honey 
moon”  originat^swith  the  Norse  practice  of 
consuming  large  iiuatitties  of  mead  (a  honey  wine) 
during  the  fir$t  nfionth  of  marriage? 

You  would  if  you  visited  GEARS,  a web  site  that 
includes  inforrriation  about  honey  bees.  Developed 
and  maintained  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  GEARS  includes  information  on  a wide 
variety  of  bee-related  topics.  There’s  even  a virtual 
tour  that  helps  visitors  discover  the  unseen  floral 
world  of  the  honey  bee  - through  their  eyes. 

Visit  the  site  at  http://gears.tucson.ars.ag.gov. 


5 Ways  to  Improve  Your 
Home  Page 


Whether  you’re  creating  a home  page  on  the 
Internet  or  looking  to  improve  an  existing  web  site, 
you  will  be  interested  in  these  tips  from  Debra 
Spielmaker,  state  contact  for  Utah  Ag  in  the 
Classroom: 

1 . Make  sure  the  information  is  useful  to  teachers. 
Before  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
information  on  the  web,  ask  if  it’s  something 
teachers  can  use.  Ask  the  same  question  when 
you’re  creating  links  between  your  home  page 
and  other  web  sites  that  deal  with  agriculture. 
“My  home  page  is  specifically  designed  to  make 
it  easy  for  teachers  to  incorporate  information 
about  agriculture  into  their  day-to-day  teaching,” 
Spielmaker  says. 

2.  The  same  advice  that  applies  to  your  desk  top 
applies  to  your  home  page  - keep  clutter  to  a 
minimum.  “When  people  see  your  home  page, 
they  should  have  a very  clear  idea  of  what  your 
organization  does,”  Spielmaker  advises.  “They 
can’t  do  that  if  they  have  to  wade  through  too 
much  information.”  For  example,  ask  yourself 
whether  everyone  who  visits  your  home  page 
needs  to  see  the  names  of  your  board 
members.  Perhaps  you  could  create  a link  titled 
“About  Our  State’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
Program”  for  anyone  who  was  interested. 

3.  Make  it  easy  for  people  to  contact  you.  In 
addition  to  your  e-mail  address,  make  sure  you 
include  a telephone  and  mailing  address. 

4.  If  you  are  going  to  use  your  web  site  to  sell 
materials,  make  sure  you  provide  all  the 
information  people  need  to  order.  “This  is  one 
lesson  I learned  from  experience,”  Spielmaker 
says.  Do  you  accept  purchase  orders?  Credit 
cards?  Is  there  a shipping  and  handling 
charge?  Teachers,  who  do  not  have  much  time, 
need  all  this  information  before  they  order. 

5.  Provide  links  to  other  Ag  in  the  Classroom  sites. 
“Chances  are,  someone  who  is  interested  in 
what  Utah’s  AITC  program  is  doing  would  also 
be  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  other 
states,”  Spielmaker  says.  “I  hope  that  in  the 
near  future,  all  state  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
programs  will  have  web  sites  - and  we’ll  all  be 
linked  to  each  other.” 


Maine  Teachers  of  the  Year 
Preserve  History  While 
Preserving  Seeds 

From  a single  seed,  science  teachers  Neil  Lash 
and  Jon  Thurston  have  grown  a remarkable 
heirloom  seed  project  that  is  helping  students 
learn  about  botany,  agriculture,  and  history.  The 
Medomac  Valley  High  School  Seed  Savers 
program  is  the  only  such  high  school  program  in 
the  country. 

“We  inherited  a 3,000-square-foot  greenhouse 
from  a teacher  who  was  retiring  and  a Waldoboro 
green  neck  rutabaga  seed  that  had  been  preserved 
from  the  1 886  shipwreck  of  The  Cambridge,"  Lash 
explains.  From  those  small  beginnings,  the  two 
teachers  have  created  a hands-on  biodiversity 
project  that  involves  upper-level  botany  students  in 
both  scientific  and  historical  research. 

The  teachers  say  there  are  two  pnmary  reasons 
why  they  launched  the  seed  project.  First,  they 
wanted  to  preserve  as  many  locally  grown,  open 
pollinated  seeds  as  possible.  “Many  of  these 
seeds  have  been  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  provide  a wealtfi  of  information, 
memories,  and  history,”  notes  the  catalog  pro- 
duced by  the  school’s  seed  piogram. 

Biodiversity  provides  a second  important 
reason  to  save  seeds.  “The  unique  genetic 
makeup  of  these  seeds  is  the  result  of  forces  and 
situations  that  will  never  again  be  naturally 
duplicated,”  the  catalog  says.  “Whatever  the 
interesting  qualities  in  the  plant  - taste,  aesthetics, 
disease  resistance,  or  ability  to  grow  in  mid-coast 
Maine  - they  are  lost  if  the  seeds  are  not  passed 
on.” 

Through  the  Seed  Savers  Exchange  in 
Decorah,  Iowa,  students  have  access  to  thou- 
sands of  heirloom  seeds  from  across  the  world.  As 
they  grow  the  seeds,  they  also  learn  about  the 
history  and  culture  that  produced  them.  For 
example,  while  growing  Anasazi  beans,  students 
research  the  Anasazi  culture.  They  finish  their 
study  by  cooking  and  eating  a big  pot  of  the 
beans.  “We’re  preserving  history  and  culture  as 
well  as  genes,”  Lash  says. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  bring  in  their 
own  seeds.  While  they  preserve  the  seeds,  they 


af$0  pra$brv$  their  own  family  history  through  oral 
history  projects  and  other  research  into  their  own 
famHy  bacfcground.  “They  realize  that  great- 
gram  my ’p  seeds  are  something  of  great  value,” 
Lash  notes,  “in  a time  when  we  are  losing  our 
farm  heritage  and  our  family  history,  this  is  one 
way  lo  reconnect  students  with  their  past.” 

One  of  the  lessons  students  learned  is  the 
importance  of  proper  isolation  distances  so  the 
plants  donT  hybridize  and  contaminate  the  genetic 
poo!.  For  example,  students  were  interested  in 
growing  a particular  squash  plant  - until  they 
learned  it  needed  a half-mile  isolation  distance. 
"Obviously,  that  was  out  of  the  question,”  Lash 
says. 

The  sfeidehtsbave  madefteir  own  heritage 
seeds  available  to  others  through  their  web  site 
{http://ie9.244.147.29/ss  or 
HeiL’'fV-_^ash@msad40. avcnet.org).  They  have 
sent  seed  packets  to  34  different  states  and  four 
seaiuhtries. 

s;h  fVie  heritage  seed  project  offers  students  a real 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  protecting  the 
environment.  Lash  points  out.  “When  students 
send  a dollar  to  save  the  rain  forest,  someone 
else  IS  doing  all  the  work,”  he  says.  “When  they 
send  in  a dollar  for  heritage  seeds,  they  take  part 
in  a project  where  they  can  make  a real  differ- 
ence.” 

Because  of  their  efforts,  the  two  science 
teachers  at  Medomak  Valley  High  School  in 
Waldoboro  have  been  named  Teachers  of  the 
Year  by  the  Main  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program. 
Contact  Lash  and  Thurston  at  Medomak  Valley 
High  School,  309  Marktown  Road,  Woldoboro,  ME 
04572;  207-832-6321. 


An  interdisciplinary  high 
school  horticulture  project 
is  preserving  heritage 
seeds  in  Maine. 


A children’s  book  helps 
young  readers  learn  more 
about  the  history  of  John 
Deere  tractors. 


The  Story  of  Grandpa’s 
John  Deere  Tractors 

Which  of  the  many  19'^  century  inventions  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  American  life?  Some  might 
argue  that  it  was  the  invention  of  farm  machinery  - 
the  steel  plow,  the  thresher,  and  the  tractor. 

Grandpa’s  John  Deere  Tractors,  a children’s 
book  published  by  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  (ASAE)  helps  young 
readers  learn  about  the  history  of  these  machines 


that  helped  transform  our  country  from  a rural  to  an 
urban  society.  “Farming  took  so  much  work  before 
these  inventions  that  more  than  half  the  people  in 
the  United  States  had  to  live  on  farms  just  to  grow 
enough  food  to  feed  the  rest,”  author  Roy 
Harrington  explains. 

Beginning  with  John  Deere’s  1837  invention  of 
the  self-scouring  plow,  the  book  takes  young 
readers  through  the  years,  explaining  each  major 
development  about  tractors.  From  the  Waterloo 
Boy,  the  original  kerosene  tractor,  to  today’s 
tractors  that  include  computerized  links  with 
satellites  for  precision  farming,  young  readers  learn 
about  the  modifications  and  improvements  that 
have  led  to  the  development  of  today’s  high-tech 
vehicles.  “Tractors  have  family  trees  just  as  people 
do,”  the  book  reminds  readers. 

Grandpa’s  John  Deere  Tractors  includes  more 
than  60  photographs  and  includes  both  black-and- 
white  historical  photos  of  tractors  in  the  19'^  and 
early  20''’  century  with  color  pictures  of  restored 
tractors.  It  is  an  excellent  resource  for  elementary 
school  students  (ages  8 and  up)  who  are  fasci- 
nated by  farm  machinery  - though  the  adults  who 
read  the  book  are  likely  to  learn  a thing  or  two. 

Author  Roy  Harrington  spent  more  than  30 
years  as  an  engineer  for  John  Deere  farm  equip- 
ment. He  has  written  a best-selling  history  of  John 
Deere  equipment  for  adults  and  is  also  the  author 
of  A Tractor  Goes  Farming. 

Grandpa’s  John  Deere  Tractors  book  is  part  of 
ASAE’s  Looking  Back  series  designed  to  preserve 
the  agricultural  past  through  books  and  videos. 
Single  copies  are  $9.95  and  can  be  ordered  from 
ASAE,  1-800-695-2723. 
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Today’s  technology 
makes  it  easier  for  Utah’s 
AITC  program  to  reach  out 
to  teachers  throughout  the 
state. 


common  objectives.  Its  bylaws  stipulate  that  it  will 
remain  “non-commercial,  nonsectarian,  and 
nonpartisan.” 

The  Consortium  is  already  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  USDA  to  provide  input  into  the 
1998  National  Conference,  which  will  be  held 
May  13-16,  1998,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  “We 
anticipate  that  the  Consortium  will  be  helpful  in 
expanding  and  enhancing  support  for  Agriculture  in 
the  Classroom  programs,”  Linder  says. 


One  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  generate 
additional  financial  support  for  programs  promoting 
agricultural  literacy.  The  Consortium  plans  to 
approach  corporations,  foundations,  and  private 
individuals.  But,  as  Linder  noted,  “the  public  sector 
has  a role  to  play  as  well.  We  have  a great  story  to 
tell.  The  goal  of  the  Consortium  will  be  to  make 
sure  we  tell  it.” 


Video  Helps  Young  Children 
Understand  Weeds,  Weed 
Control 

“Weeds?  Who  cares  about  weeds?”  Teachers 
looking  for  a way  to  answer  that  question  may 
want  to  use  a new  ten-minute  video  designed  to 
bring  the  impact  of  invasive  weeds  to  the  class- 
room. 

A Kid’s  Journey  to  Understanding  Weeds  helps 
five  city  kids  learn  more  about  weeds  and  the 
problems  they  can  cause.  The  video  tracks  five 
third  graders’  journey  from  the  city  playgrounds  to 
the  open  country  of  the  west,  where  they  meet  two 
children  who  have  spent  their  lives  on  a ranch. 

By  their  own  admission,  the  children  from  the 
city  don’t  know  much  about  the  subject.  “The  only 
time  I ever  hear  about  weeds  is  when  my  grand- 
parents say,  ‘Jason,  you’re  growing  like  a weed,”’ 
one  confesses. 

It  isn’t  long  before  the  city  children  are  learning 
all  about  knapweed,  the  musk  thistle,  and  other 
invasive  weeds  that  can  threaten  the  environment. 
They  learn  firsthand  how  weeds  are  spread  onto 
natural  resource  areas.  After  a walk  through  a field, 
they  see  how  weed  seeds  cling  to  their  boots  and 
the  fur  of  their  dog  Hershey.  The  children  quickly 


learn  that  weeds  may  look  like 
flowers,  “but  they  act  like  invaders 
from  outer  space.” 

A Kid’s  Journey  to  Understanding 
Weeds  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  responsible  stewardship  and 
preservation  of  natural  resources.  Children  learn 
ways  to  control  weeds  while  keeping  the  environ- 
ment in  balance.  The  video  also  helps  young 
children  focus  on  the  overall  theme  of  biodiversity 
and  the  need  to  protect  and  preserve  North 
America’s  great  natural  resource  - land. 

Teaching  materials  that  accompany  the  video  are 
designed  specifically  for  third-grade  classroom  use. 
An  accompanying  poster/activity  project  enables 
teachers  and  students  to  focus  specifically  on  the 
invasive  weeds  found  in  their  local  community. 

The  video  and  accompanying  educational 
materials  were  developed  by  educational  and  child 
development  consultants.  Single  copies  are 
available  for  $15  from  Roy  Reichenbach,  RO.  Box 
728,  Douglas,  WY  82633. 


They  look  like  flowers  - 
but  they  act  like  invaders 
from  outer  space.  A new 
video  helps  children  learn 
all  about  weeds. 
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Whether  it’s  ordering  materials  online  or  taking  a 
“virtual”  tour  of  the  state  university’s  research  lab, 
the  AITC  home  page  makes  it  easy  for  teachers  to 
bring  agricultural  resources  into  their  classroom. 

The  home  page  includes  basic  information 
about  Utah’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Current  and  past  issues  of  the  newsletter  are 
available.  Teachers  who  want  to  know  about 
upcoming  workshops  can  find  out  by  accessing  the 
home  page. 

The  web  page  also  includes  information  about 
resources  teachers  can  use  in  their  classrooms. 
Many  of  these  are  available  on  loan  from  the  AITC 
office.  The  site  also  includes  links  to  other  agricul- 
tural web  sites  that  offer  information  specifically 
designed  to  help  teachers. 

Since  teachers’  time  is  so  limited,  and  since  so 
few  classrooms  have  telephones,  the  AITC  home 
page  e-mail  has  become  a wonderful  way  for 
Spielmaker  to  avoid  playing  ‘lelephone  tag.”  She 
e-mails  a message  to  a teacher,  who  responds 
during  a free  moment.  “Using  technology  means  I 
can  sometimes  send  messages  two  or  three  times 


a day,”  Spielmaker  says.  ‘That  makes  it  much 
easier  to  respond  to  a teacher’s  specific  needs.” 

The  Utah  AITC  program  emphasizes  preservice 
education  for  teachers.  “We  may  never  reach  all  the 
teachers  currently  in  classrooms,”  Spielmaker  says, 
“but  we  can  make  sure  that  all  new  teachers  know 
who  we  are  and  how  to  contact  us.”  Every  elemen- 
tary teacher  education  graduate  in  the  state  of  Utah 
(more  than  700  each  year)  is  introduced  to  AITC  as 
part  of  their  methods  class.  “Of  course,  all  teacher 
education  programs  also  require  their  graduates  to 
learn  how  to  use  technology  in  their  classroom,  so 
our  web  page  fits  right  in,”  Spielmaker  points  out. 

The  program  also  offers  inservIce  workshops 
designed  to  incorporate  agricultural  activities  into 
the  state’s  new  core  curriculum.  “Teachers  are 
scrambling  to  find  activities  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  new  curriculum,”  Spielmaker  says. 
“We  have  matched  our  inservice  workshops  to  the 
curriculum.” 


the  Classroom — State  Contacts 


T he  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state. If  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 


Alabama 
Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery.  AL  361 1 7 
334-240-7124 
334-272-2611  (h) 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
334-240-7124 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 

Alaska  AITC 

P.O.  Box  62 

Willow.  AK  99688-0062 

907-495-1018 

Mike  Carlson 
Box  953 

Delta  Junction,  AK  99737 
907  895-4819  (H) 

Arizona 

Arizona  Farm  Bureau 
3401  East  Elwood  Street 
Phoenix.  A2  85040-1625 
602-470-0088 


Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs.  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Ms.  Anne  T.  Fitzgerald 
Delaware  AITC 
Delaware  Dept,  of  Ag. 

2320  S.  DuPont  Highway 
Dover.  DE  19901 

302-739-4811  Ext.  273 

District  of  Columbia 
Ms.  Barbara  Evans 
Building  32 

4200  Conneticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20008 
(202)  274-6936 
(202)  274-6930 

Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee.  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA  31298 
912-474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Michael  Barros 
2530  10th  Avenue 
Bldg.  A.  Room  23 
Honolulu.  HI  96816 
808-733-9125 


Monica  Pastor 

Chair.  Arizona  AIT C Task  Force 
4001  E.  Broadway  #B-9 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
602-437-1330 

Aricansas 
Dr.  Larry  R.  Dale 
ASU  Center  for  Economic 
Education 
P.O.  Box  2890 
State  Univ..  AR  72467-2890 
501-972-3810 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 

CA  Foundation  for  AITC 

1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 

Sacramento.  CA  95815 

916-924-4380 

Colorado 
Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Lakewood,  CO  80215-5894 

303-239-4114 


Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Waitley,  Director 
Waitley  Associates 
1741  Gibson  Way 
Meridian.  ID  83642 
208-888-0988 

Illinois 

Linda  Henderson 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  TowandaAve 
Bloomington,  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-3334 

Indiana 

Ms.  Pam  Bright 

Office  of  Commission 

150  West  Market.  Suite  414 

Indianapolis.  IN  46024 

317-232-8769 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 


Ms.  Bette  Blinde 

Colorado  Foundation  for  Agriculture 
6004  West  County  Rd.  68C 
Red  Feather  Lake.  CO  80545 
970-686-7806 

Connecticut 
Bernadet  Kayan 
510  Pidgeon  Hill  Rd. 

Windsor.  CT  06095 
860-683-1922 


Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
5400  University  Avenue 
West  Des  Moines.  lA  50266- 
5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sandra  Kramer 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 


Kentucky 
Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville.  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 

Ms.  Rayetta  Boone 
Department  of  Agriculture 
500  Mero  St.,  7th  Floor 
Frankfort.  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 

Louisiand 
Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Mrs.  Lynda  Danos 
2144  Highway  1 
Raceland.  LA  70394 
504-448-2395 

Maine 
Neil  Piper 

Maine  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
26  Rice  Street 
Presque  Isle,  ME  04769 
207-784-0193 

Maryland 
Steven  A.  Connelly 
Maryland  Agricultural  Education 
Foundation,  Inc. 

2101  East  Fort  Avenue  - Suite  124 
Baltimore.  MD  21230 
410-752-0671 
410-783-0857  FAX 

Massachusetts 
Deborah  C.  Hogan 
c/o  P.O.  Box  1171 
Lakeville,  MA  02347 
508-336-4426 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 

410  Agriculture  Hall 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 

517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing.  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 

MN  Department  of  Agriculture 

90  W Plato  Blvd 

St  Paul.  MN  55107 

612-296-6688 

Mississippi 
Clara  Bilbo 

Mississippi  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1972 
Jackson.  MS  39215-1972 
601-977-4824 

Missouri 
Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
573-893-1400 

Montana 

Margie  Thompson 

Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 

Rural  Route 

Wolf  Creek,  MT  59648 

406-562-3562 


Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 

NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  80299 

Lincoln.  NE  68501 

402-421-4400  ext  2002 

Nevada 
Ben  Damonte 
1300  Marietta  Way 
Sparks.  NV  89431 
702-853-6464 

Dorothy  Hammond 
Hot  Springs  Ranch 
Star  Rt. 

Golconda,  NV  89414 

702-529-0440 

Ben  Damonte  Co-contact 

New  Hampshire 
Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord,  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Joni  Elliot 

NJ  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

CN330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Ms.  Jennifer  Hopper 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N.  Water 

Las  Cruces.  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Andrew  Fagan 
New  York  AITC 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca.  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 
Ms.  Louise  Lamm 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh.  NC  27611 
919-783-4319 

North  Dakota 
Ms.  Sarah  Nordby 
ND  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
HC  1 . Box  9 
Amidon,  ND  58620 
701-879-6376 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus.  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Dr.  Charles  Cox 

205  Poultry  Science 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Stillwater.  OK  58505 

405-744-5390 

405-744-6525 

Ms.  JoTheimer 

Oklahoma  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

2800  No.  Lincoln  Bldg. 

Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105-4298 

405-521-3864 

FAX  405-521-4912 


Oregon 

Ms.  Dona  Coon 

Oregon  Ag  in  the  Classroom 

1200  NW  Front  Ave.,  (Suite  520) 

Portland.  OR  97209-2800 

541-758;-7063 

Pennsylvania 
Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
534  Kennedy  Road 
Arrville,  PA  17302 
717-862-3486 

Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Tyler  Young 

Rl  Ag  in  the  Classroom 

6 Simmons  Road 

Little  Compton,  Rl  02837 

401-624-4107 

South  Carolina 
Robbie  Myers 
SC  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
4913  College  Lake  Drive 
Florence,  SC  29506 
803-665-1 361(H) 

803- 796-6700  (W) 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Melanie  Schumacher 

SD  Ag  in  the  Classroom 

P.O.  Box  577 

Pierre.  SD  57501 

605-945-2306 

Tennessee 
Charles  Curtis 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  313 

Columbia.  TN  38402-031 3 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Ms.  Debra  Spielmaker 
UT  State  University 
UMC2315 

Logan.  UT  84322-2315 

801- 797-1657 

Vermont 
Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 

802- 985-8686 

Gus  Johnson 
Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
RR  2 Box  123 
Richmond.  VT  05477 
802-434-5646 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 784-1234 

Washington 

Shan  Schnebly 
P.O.  Box  786 
Ellensburg.  WA  98926 
509-962-4134 

Mr.  Doug  Hasslen 
P.O.  Box  4256 
Olympia.  WA  98504-2560 
206-902-1940 


Agin  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  4307,  South  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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West  Virginia 
Mr.  Ken  Spence 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
1 Red  Rock  Road 
Buckhannon.  WV  26201 

304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 
Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
1212  Deming  Way 
Madison.  Wl  53717-1754 
608-828-5704 

Wyoming 

Ms.  Lori  Gross 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne.  WY  82002 
307-322-5708 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas.  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Canada 

Jean  Middleton 

Ontario  Agri-Food  Education 

110  Tamarac  Trail 

Aurora.  Ontario  L4G  5T1 

905-841-7594 

Guam 

Resident  Instruction  Coorinator 
College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 
University  of  Guam 
Mangialo.  Guam  96923 
671-735-2009 
Fax  671-734-6842 

Micronesia 
Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738  > 

Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 
Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix.  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix.  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


